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HEROIC ONOMASTICS IN ROMAN ANATOLIA* 


ABSTRACT: This article is concerned with the use of heroic personal names (‘heronyms’) by the inhab- 
itants of the Anatolian peninsula in the Roman imperial period. Such names can be classified under 
three broad headings: (1) heroic names drawn from the Homeric epics, chosen for their literary 
associations (Ajax, Hektor, Areiphilos); (2) heroic names favoured for their phonetic similarities 
to indigenous Anatolian personal names (Telemachos, Bianor, Nestor); (3) heroic names whose 
popularity results from their connections to local mythology (Sarpedon, Tlepolemos, Teuthras). 
The article concludes with some reflections on the ‘onomastic Hellenization' of Anatolia in the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman periods. 


1. ‘Little Ajax’ 


In the late second or third century AD, a married couple from Laodikeia Katakekaumene 
in Phrygia Paroreios, Eustathios and Tatiane, set up a funerary altar (bömos) for their 
deceased son Ajax. They commemorated their son with an inscription consisting of five 
rough dactylic verses, apparently intended as hexameters. 


MAMA I 102 (W. M. Calder); (SEG 6, 318; $GO III 14/06/06). Cf. Ramsay 1930: 
282 n.52 (line 1); Wilhelm 1931: 461 (lines 9—10). 


1-3 Aiavtav (&v)éOov[to]l yoveis EbotóOQ[u]l xai Tatıavi) hed.l 
4—6 oÙ% Ws TOV ue | uéyav TeAap(ó)lviov 

6—8 GAG n&vv | vmov, dboewg | òè peyíotnc | 

9-11 é5anívns £gaoál0n oc ó660v àolxópevov I 

12-14 = wxalAó(nn)os 0avov | Eeivovg te xail &otoóc. 


Line 1: Aiavtav £0og[ev] Calder; Aiavt’ àvéOov[1o] Ramsay; Alavrav (év)- 
éOov[to] Thonemann. Lines 4-5: tov uél{ ue }yav Calder. Lines 5-6: Telauwvi{v}- 


* Abbreviations follow those used in SEG (http://www.blonline.nl/entries/supplementum-epigraph- 
icum-graecum/abbreviations-aabbr), with the following additions: KILyk = G. Laminger-Pascher, 
Die kaiserzeitlichen Inschriften Lykaoniens. Faszikel I: der Süden (Vienna, 1992); I.Konya = B. H. 
MacLean, Greek and Latin Inscriptions in the Konya Archaeological Museum (Ankara, 2002); Robert, 
OMS I-VII = L. Robert, Opera Minora Selecta, 7 vols. (Amsterdam, 1969-1990); SGO I-V =R. 
Merkelbach and J. Stauber, Steinepigramme aus dem griechischen Osten, 5 vols. (Stuttgart, Leipzig 
and Munich, 1998—2004). I am indebted to Nikoletta Kanavou, Robert Parker, Sarah Thonemann, 
and an anonymous referee for comments and criticism. 
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tov Calder; TeXapviviov lapis. Lines 8-9: &uóo[ó]l0n Calder; $yao[&v]l0n Wil- 
helm; épaoól01 Thonemann (cf. MAMA I 381). Line 11: AYZE lapis. 


His parents Eustathi(o)s and Tatiane interred Aias (here) — I who was not great like 
the Telamonian Aias, but was still very young, although great in spirit. He withered 
suddenly like a rose in its first bloom, and grieved both foreigners and citizens by 
his death. 


Verse 1 For the accusative singular in -av, see Brixhe 1987: 65—6. Neither t10évat 
(Calder) nor àvatiO£vat (Ramsay) provides an appropriate sense here, and the ini- 
tial phrase as it stands is badly unmetrical. I suggest (£v)&8ov[to], ‘they interred’, 
with a hyper-corrected thematic aorist termination -€9ovto for -éOgvro (Brixhe 
1987: 85-6); cf. e.g. MAMA VII 152 (1.Sultan Dağı 234: xatéBovto); J.Ancyra 
306 (ané80vt0); LBW 1388 (Kelenderis: £Oovro). For the verb évriO&vau in this 
context, cf. IG XII 5, 678 (Syros); SEG 32, 1608 (Kyrene); JGUR III 1362. The 
personal names at the end of the verse are unmetrical. 

Verse 2 Assuming it is intended as a hexameter, this verse lacks the two final feet; 
we could easily supplement e. g. (vióv £Óvra) after TeAap viov. The first person 
pronoun (E£) seems to be required for the meter, but requires a rather awkward shift 
to the third person in verses 4 and 5 (£uaoó01, Absınoe). 

Verse 4 £&oxívnc and épaoó(v)0r] are both good Homeric vocabulary. For the 
use of the verb naoaívo in this context, see (in addition to the examples cited by 
Wilhelm 1931: 461) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 89—90, no. 245 (Isaura Nova; 
not in SGO), &vO[ade] xeite vé[ov ...]ov ġóðov, v[6v] de pa[paív]eve; MAMA 
XI 216 (Vetissos: Zaferiye), €vOG5 &yo xeine véov Avdog Aubenapavınv (?); 
MAMA X 77 and 89 (SGO III 16/31/90 and 16/31/80). 


Most of the themes and sentiments of this little funerary epigram are entirely conven- 
tional (withered flowers, youth, grief). However, the personal name ‘Ajax’ is about as 
unconventional as it gets: the name Aíag is attested only another dozen or so times 
in the entire Greek world.! This unusual choice of name is deliberately underlined in 
the second and third verses, which contrast the young Ajax with his famous Homeric 
namesake.? Eustathios and Tatiane are eager that readers should not miss the cultural 
resonances of their son's name. Of course, the main point of the epitaph 1s to com- 


1 Athens: SEG 21, 617. Naupaktos: JG IX I? 1, 18. Thasos: JG XII Suppl. 479 (Robert 1940: 113-5, no. 
55). Pergamon: TAM V 2, 1358. Oinoanda: SEG 46, 1709, III Block A Col. II. Aspendos: Brixhe and 
Tekoğlu 2000: 8, no. 261 (Atpas). Klaudiopolis/Mut: Bean and Mitford 1970: 232-3, no. 270. Hauran: 
Littmann, Magie and Stuart 1921: no. 655. Rome: IG XIV 1880 (wrongly listed under Nikomedeia in 
LGPN V.A); SEG 37, 805 (provenance uncertain). The example from Olympia listed in LPGN IILA, 
s. v. Atpac, refers to the mythological Ajax: Siewert and Taueber 2013: 155-7, no.112. Levantine 
examples may derive from the Semitic name Aias, rather than the mythological Ajax (Saliou 2000: 
395): e.g. SEG 37, 1494 (Khirbet Ed-Deir); SEG 50, 1482 (Gaza); SEG 20, 457 (Skythopolis). 

2  Forthecontrast here between ‘big’ and ‘little’ Ajax, cf. ILS 5172: Hector... magni paruus cognominis 
heres. 
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memorate a deceased son. But it also allows Eustathios and Tatiane to show off their 
literary taste and Homeric know-how to their neighbours — poignantly so, given the 
poem’s somewhat haphazard metre. 

Why did people like Eustathios and Tatiane choose to name their children after Ho- 
meric heroes and other Greek mythological figures? In any and every choice of name, 
in the Greek world as today, cultural aspirations, local fashion, family traditions and 
personal taste all have a part to play. Nonetheless, it is overly pessimistic to claim, as 
Maurice Sartre has done, that ‘choosing a name is governed by motivations so com- 
plex that they can never be ascertained in any individual case’.? After all, the use of 
‘heroic’ names in the ancient Greek world was very far from evenly distributed across 
space and time. As has often been observed, Homeric and other ‘heroizing’ personal 
names (Ay1AAe6c, Extwo, Néotwo and others) were rare throughout the Greek world 
in the pre-Roman period, and were never widely adopted in the cities of the Aegean 
and mainland Greece.^ Their vogue dates (broadly speaking) to the second and third 
centuries AD, and their chief area of popularity was in the Hellenized East, particularly 
the southern and inland parts of the Anatolian peninsula. We ought to be able to say 
something meaningful about these local determinants of onomastic choice. 

The aim of this paper is to explore some of the considerations which might have 
led to the popularity of certain Greek *heronyms' in Roman Anatolia. In particular, I 
will suggest that we can usefully distinguish between three broad categories of heroic 
names. The first (and arguably least interesting) group consists of heroic names drawn 
from the Homeric epics, which were chosen by parents for their literary associations, 
as a way of showing off their cultural savoir-faire (Section 2 below). ‘Little Ajax’ of 
Laodikeia is a model example of this phenomenon: since the name Atag is not other- 
wise attested within a hundred-mile radius of Laodikeia, we are hardly entitled to look 
to local circumstances as a determinant of the choice of name. 

The second group is considerably more interesting (Section 3). It consists of a 
cluster of Homeric and heroic personal names whose popularity in the Eastern Roman 
empire seems to have been restricted to quite small and clearly definable parts of central 
and southern Anatolia. All of these names are rather unusual elsewhere in the Greek- 
speaking world, and are in some cases very rare indeed. The wide uptake of these names 
in Roman Anatolia can be explained, in part, by their phonetic similarity to pre-existing 
indigenous Anatolian names. I shall suggest that the distribution of the heroic names 
TnAépoxoc, Biávoo, Aogupévys, Néotwo, and (in some regions) Kóotoo can use- 
fully be accounted for in this way. 

The third group consists of a group of heroic names whose currency in particular 
parts of Roman Anatolia can be explained with reference to local mythology (Section 
4). I shall argue that this applies to the names Zaeıındwv, TAnxóAepoc, Tepos, 
Te£600oac, Oo£ortnc, IIvAáónc, and (in some regions) Káotoo. 


3 Sartre 2007: 232. In fairness, Sartre does go on to qualify this: ‘We can expect to draw some con- 
clusions from a wide body of data, never from a few isolated cases’. 
4 Morpurgo Davies 2000: 36 n.46; van Nijf 2010: 179-80. 
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Needless to say, these three groups have large areas of overlap. When a Lykian 
father chose the name Zaeprındovig for his daughter, his choice was determined partly 
by the name's phonetic similarity to the indigenous Lykian name Eozuóaor, partly by 
the Lykian origins of the Homeric hero Zaorındwv, and partly by his general desire to 
show off his Hellenic paideia (Section 4.1). Nonetheless, I hope to show that this broad 
tripartite categorisation retains some heuristic value. 

Louis Robert often promised an extended study of Greek heronyms in Roman Ana- 
tolia.? Regrettably, this study never appeared, and I do not know whether he would have 
approved of the conclusions reached in this paper. The study of Greek personal names 
in their local contexts has been rendered immeasurably easier over the past twenty 
years or so, thanks to the publication of the first seven volumes of the Lexicon of Greek 
Personal Names.® Although the LGPN has not yet reached the parts of inland Anatolia 
with which this paper will primarily be concerned (due to be covered in volume V.C), 
we do now have complete Lexicon coverage for the ‘old’ Greek world of the Greek 
mainland, the Aegean and coastal Asia Minor, allowing us for the first time to make 
properly grounded claims about the geographic distribution and relative frequency of 
particular names. My debt to the Lexicon will be clear from every page of this paper. 


2. Heronyms as ‘Literary’ Allusions 


There is a large class of Greek heronyms which we may crudely bundle into the cat- 
egory of ‘literary reminiscences’. As we have seen, the name Aiac is a good example 
of this phenomenon: the name was very rare throughout the Greek-speaking world 
(only a dozen or so examples in total), and no single city has produced more than one 
example. In each case, it is likely that parents selected the name purely for its literary 
and mythological resonances. This is fairly explicit in the epigram for ‘Little Ajax’ of 
Laodikeia; it is even more evident in an inscription from the Aegean island of Thasos, 
where another Aiac, this time a gladiator, was commemorated by his wife with an 
epigram comparing his martial skills to those of the two Homeric Aiantes: “The Ajax 
whom you see here (i.e. in the accompanying relief sculpture) is not the Lokrian or 
yet the Telamonian, but he who pleased (the spectators) in warlike combats in the 
amphitheatre’.’ A third Atac, this time from the Hauran in south-west Syria, was the 


5  Robertand Robert 1954: 91 n.2 (Perseus, Thoas, Orestes, Nestor, Kastor); BE 1959, 453 (Orestes); 
Robert 1963: 546 (Kastor, Nestor, Orestes, Troilos, Thoas, Perseus); Robert, OMS VII 588 n.71 
(Nestor). Robert's Noms indigenes dans l'Asie Mineure gréco-romaine (1963) was optimistically 
subtitled ‘Premiere partie’. 

6 | LGPNI(1987) to V.B (2013), under the general editorship of the late P. M. Fraser and E. Matthews. 

7 IGXI Suppl. 479: ob Aoxgov Aïavtá ue xadopäg 00d’ aù Telauwvıov, GAA vóv £v ovaó(otc 
coéoavta conor ve(xeow... Kakkıyevara Alta]vrı avogi idi@ uvfjumc xGotv. The name Ata 
here may well be a *nom de guerre': Ameling 1987. This epitaph is close enough in sentiment to the 
Laodikeian text to suggest a common literary model. 
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son of a man called “Extwo, suggesting that this particular family had a tradition of 
giving its children Homeric names.? 

Many of the most prominent heroes of the /liad and Odyssey have a shadowy ono- 
mastic afterlife of this kind. The name Extwo, for example, is hardly any more widely 
attested than Alac. The LGPN lists a mere twelve examples: one (probably legendary) 
at Chios, one in a late Archaic Attic vase inscription, three in Epiros, three in Makedo- 
nia, one at Bithynian Kios, one at Lydian Apollonis, and two at Miletos.? Elsewhere in 
Asia Minor, the name is twice attested at Pisidian Termessos, once (not necessarily as 
a personal name) on a Hellenistic graffito from Gordion, once on a Late Roman funer- 
ary doorstone from Gdanmaa in eastern Phrygia, and once at Ikonion.!? In the absence 
of any significant geographic concentrations of the name, we should regard all of these 
examples as simple reminiscences of the Homeric Hektor: this is explicit in a funer- 
ary epigram from the city of Rome, commemorating a Phrygian Hector, ‘the little heir 
of a great namesake'.!! Less common still were the names IIoiauog (12 examples), 
Avapépvov (8 examples), and, perhaps surprisingly, Oóvoosóc, for which I can find 
only four examples from the entire Greek world, two of them gladiators.!? 

Not all Homeric personal names were as rare as Extwo or Ayapéuvwv. Several 
Homeric heronyms were absorbed into the common repertoire of Greek names, and are 
widely distributed across the entire Greek world: Auounöng (226 examples in LGPN 
I-V.B), MevéAaoc (214 examples), AxUAAeóc (140 examples). In such cases it is usu- 
ally impossible to tell whether Homeric associations were the chief determinant in 
the choice of name, although epitaphs do occasionally allude to the names’ Homeric 
resonances, as on Kos, where a certain AytAAetc was commemorated as ‘not the son 
of Thetis, but of Elpis’.! 

Finally, it is worth mentioning the occasional use of Homeric epithets as personal 
names. An exemplary case here is the Homeric epithet Gonitdoc, ‘beloved of Ares’, 
used in the //iad twenty times of Menelaos, occasionally of the Achaeans as a group, 
and once each of Lykomedes and Meleagros. Although the word is not uncommon in 


8 Littmann, Magie and Stuart 1921: no. 655 (AD 45). The name Hektor appears in another text with 
the same provenance (ib., no. 654). 

9 LGPN I-V.B, s.v. For the small concentration of Makedonian examples, see Hatzopoulos 2010: 358 
n.12. For two Syrian examples, see n.8 above. 

10 Termessos: TAM III 1, 425 + SEG 57, 1438 (same man); TAM III 1, 426. Gordion: SEG 37, 1149, 
with Thonemann 2013: 21. Gdanmaa: MAMA I 337 (Waelkens 1986: 252, no. 656: Mermer Yaylası). 
Ikonion: Sterrett 18882: 207, no. 222. 

11 ILS 5172 (n.2 above). 

12 IIotapoc: LGPN I-V.B, s. v. (11 individuals); MAMA I 109 (Caldere, near Laodikeia Katakekaumene). 
Avayéuvov: LGPN I-V.B, s.v. (7 individuals, omitting LGPN III.A (2) and V.A (1) as legendary); 
RECAM II 346 (Büyükyagcı, N. Galatia). OÓvootóc: LGPN ILA, s.v. (Nola); SEG 17, 599 (At- 
taleia: gladiator); SEG 46, 1660-1 (Hierapolis: gladiator); SEG 26, 1843 (Kyrenaika: T. TotMos 
Kaxnívov öç xai Oóvoosóc). 

13 Segre 2007: EF13, Hows AytAdetc, ob Oétid0¢ GAN’ 'EXn(óoc, KQoc Toa yoóoóc. 
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early hexameter and lyric poetry,!^ it seems to have continued to have strong Homeric 
colouring. It is used of a professional Homer-reciter (Oumoıotng) in a verse epitaph 
from Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia, to indicate his proficiency in reciting warlike deeds: 
&onjiu.oc is here effectively synomous with ‘Iliad-specialist’.!5 The epithet was also 
used of other *warlike' men in the Roman imperial period: it is applied to a troupe of 
gladiators at Pisidian Sagalassos, and is used of the Isaurian general Zenon in a mosaic 
inscription from Seleukeia on the Kalykadnos.!® 

As a personal name, Aonidtros appears some eight times, in very diverse parts 
of the Greek world. It is twice attested at Mylasa in Karia in the late third century BC; 
once (in the form Aondıkog) at Hellenistic Alinda, also in the Hellenistic period; 
twice at Pantikapaion in the Crimea in the first century AD; and twice in the vicinity of 
Ikonion in Lykaonia during the Roman imperial period.!’ Finally, the name appears in 
an undistinguished epigram falsely attributed to the poet Anakreon, commemorating a 
choral victory by a certain MéAav0oc Aonto(Aov, of uncertain date.!? These examples 
are sufficiently broadly distributed in space and time to suggest that we may be dealing 
with a series of independent adoptions of the Homeric epithet as a personal name.!? 


3. Heronyms Influenced by Indigenous Onomastics 


We now turn to a more interesting class of heronyms, whose popularity in Roman Ana- 
tolia was primarily due to the influence of indigenous anthroponymy. It has long been 
recognised that the currency of certain Greek (and Italian) names in the Roman East 
must have been influenced by their phonetic similarity to indigenous personal names.”° 
For example, the common Roman names Avvioc, Báoooc, Káootog and ObäAng were 
all widely adopted in Roman Syria, as in most other parts of the eastern Roman empire. 
As Maurice Sartre has argued, it is likely enough that in some cases the adoption of 
these names in Syria was due to the popularity of phonetically similar local names of 


14 E.g. Hesiod, Theog. 317; Frr. 195.5, 204.86 (Merkelbach-West); Stesichoros Fr.S10 (Page, Suppl. 
Lyr. Gr.); Pindar, Isthm. 8.25; Pae. Z22 (Rutherford); Bacchylides 1.120, 5.166, 11.113, 15.50. 

15 ofju[a de tovpov É]vevEev àonidu.oc [ó deiva]/ vegrvóc Opgn[ovorfs (the restoration is not 
secure)]: SEG 43, 920 (SGO III 10/05/04). 

16 Sagalassos: Robert 1940: 142-3, no. 98 (SGO IV 18/08/01), &àoqup(Aov Ste mwt[@v]/ xóoonv 
èv otadloıg &orógeoev otgam[fjv]. Seleukeia: SEG 41, 1408 (SGO IV 19/05/02), Zihvwvoc 
&onıbiäov. Similarly, at Sagalassos, Zenon was honoured with the Homeric epithets xagtegóðvpos 
and 00acvxágoOvoc: SGO IV 18/08/02. 

17 Mylasa: (1) Milet I 3, 146A.5, B.91; (2) I.Mylasa 223.13. Alinda: (3) LGPN V.B, s.v. Aenduvos 
(attributed to Amyzon per lapsum by Robert 1967: 25 n.2). Pantikapaion: (4) CIRB 466; (5) CIRB 
355. Ikonion: (6) I.Konya 35 (Sızma: A. KaAnobevıog Aonidtios); (7) Huart 1897: 127, also in 
Cousin 1905: 435, no. 8 (Dokuzun Derbent Han, near Sızma: Agnipthog ZOYIGP- -). 

18 [Anacreon], Ep. 200 Gentili (AP 6.140; Page 1981: 141, ‘Anacreon’ XI); cf. Masson 1984: 100. 

19 Iamindebted to Nikoletta Kanavou for pointing out a parallel case: the Homeric epithet u£ya foo, 
attested as a personal name (MeyaAntwe) at Hellenistic Ephesos (LGPN V.A, s. v.). 

20 Colvin 2004: 65-7 (Lykia); Sartre 2007 (Syria). 
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Semitic origin (Hanni, bs, qs, Wa'el). However, given the wide distribution of Avvioc 
etc. throughout the entire Roman world, it is extremely difficult to be sure whether the 
influence of indigenous onomastics was a salient factor in any given case. 

Needless to say, mere ‘phonetic similarity’ does not get us very far. In order to make 
a plausible case for a relationship between a Greek and an indigenous personal name, 
we must (at a minimum) be able to show a convincing correlation between the names' 
respective geographic distributions. The fact that the Homeric name Néotwo has a slight 
phonetic similarity to the indigenous Isauro-Lykaonian name N']owc/Nmotogc does not 
in itself prove anything very much. But the argument for a connection between the two 
names becomes rather more plausible (if still far from proven) if we can show that the 
name NéotoQ was unusually popular in Isauria and Lykaonia (as in fact it was: 3.4 
below). In the same vein, Claude Brixhe has plausibly accounted for the popularity of 
the rare Greek name Ofjguiog in Kilikia, Pisidia and eastern Lykia on the basis of its 
precise geographical overlap with the indigenous name Ortpauoag/Onpauwc.?! 

Still more decisive evidence comes from cases where we can see an indigenous name 
being used alongside a phonetically similar Greek name within a single family. Once 
again, Brixhe has identified a model example of this phenomenon at Lykian Idebessos, 
where one family used the indigenous name Kraoaóag and the etymologically unre- 
lated, but phonetically similar Greek name KtnowxA‘jc alongside one another (cf. 3.1 
below, on the Greek heronym TnA&uoxog at Anaboura).2? 

We shall here look at five names in particular detail: TnA&yaxog (3.1), Buávoo 
(3.2), Aogupévys (3.3), NéotoQ (3.4) and Käotwe (3.5). In no case can the connec- 
tion with indigenous anthroponymy be proved beyond doubt: the link is most certain 
in the case of the name Aoovpévrg, while the argument for an indigenous correlate for 
the name Néotwo is almost entirely circumstantial. As we shall see later (Section 4.1), 
there are also arguments for placing the Lykian names Zaeıındwv and TAnqxóAsguoc 
in this category, even if the main determinant of their popularity was local mythology. 


3.1. TyAéua xoc 


Perhaps our clearest example of the ‘evolution’ of an indigenous personal name into a 
Greek heronym comes from the small East Pisidian city of Anaboura, in the Killanian 
plain north of Lake Karalis (modern Beyşehir Gölü).?? A dozen inscriptions from Ana- 
boura and its vicinity allow us to reconstruct the family tree of a single elite family over 
seven generations, apparently extending from the first to the early third century AD. 
The stemma of the family can be reconstructed as in Figure 1.? 


21 Brixhe 1991: 73-6. 

22 Brixhe 1991: 76: note especially KrnowrAng ó xoi Kvacaóagc (TAM II 834, 838). 

23 Belke and Mersich 1990: 182-3, s. v. Anabura; Labarre, Özsait and Özsait 2007. 

24 Labarre, Özsait and Özsait 2007: 137-9, with stemma Fig. 50 (adapted and extended here). In- 
scriptions: (1) MAMA VIII 346; (2) MAMA VIII 351; (3) MAMA VIII 362 (Waelkens 1986: 273-4, 
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TovAovpacic 
| (1) (5) 
"Eppoyévnc I Bióvop | 
(1) (3) (5) (6) 
TovAiavóoc 
TnAépoxXoc I Baßeıs = Biavop Il (2) 6) (6) (7) Mevexporng I 
(1) (3) (5) | (5) (6) 
‘Eppoyévng II TnAgpayos II = (ndeiva) (Odetva) Bidvop HI = Tate 
(3) (4) (5) (2) (5)(6) (7) (8) (9) (6) 
"Atta Aoc I Bıavop IV TnAtpaxos HI  "Artadog II 
! (5) (102) (4) (5) (5) (6) ' (9) (112) (6) (8) 
j 
‘Attadoc IV Mevexparng II 
TnAenaxog IV Biavop V — "Attac III Lepevd< (11) 
| (10) (10) | (4) (4) 
Avp. ’AttaAos V Abdp. Biavap VI = Adp. Appia 
VEOG VEOG (4) 
(10) (4) 


Fig. 1: An elite family at Anaboura. 
Bracketed numerals refer to the inscriptions listed in n.24. 


As the stemma makes clear, the male members of this family used a very restricted range 
of personal names: the names Buavwe, AttaAog and TnA£uoaxog recur repeatedly from 
one generation to the next. The Homeric name TnAépayos is otherwise distinctly rare 
in Graeco-Roman Asia Minor. A single individual called TnAéuayos is attested in three 
inscriptions from the region of Hadrianoupolis, in Phrygia Paroreios on the far side of 
the Sultan Dagi mountain range from Anaboura; at the Council of Nikaia in AD 325, 
the bishop of Hadrianoupolis carried the name TnA&uoryoc.”> Elsewhere in Pisidia, the 
name appears once at Tynada, once at Oinoanda, and twice at Sagalassos;? I can find 
only two isolated examples in Phrygia, and none in Lykaonia, Isauria or Kilikia.?’ The 


no. 705); (4) MAMA VIII 373; (5) MAMA VIII 375; (6) MAMA VIII 391; (7) MAMA VIII 398; (8) 
SEG 57, 1395; (9) SEG 57, 1396; (10) I.Pisid.Cen. 4; (11) Cronin 1902: 108, no. 20, with Calder 
1932: 455. The slave-owner Telemachos of MAMA VIII 379 should be identified with one or other 
of Telemachos (I-IV). Note that Telemachos (IV) and Bianor (V) could equally well be the sons of 
Attalos (IL). 

25 MAMA VII 200 (I.Sultan Dağı 13: Akşehir); [.Sultan Dağı 254-5 (Doğanhisar). Bishop: Belke and 
Mersich 1990: 171, s. v. Adrianupolis. 

26 Tynada: Sarre 1896: 52, no. 29. Oinoanda: SEG 47, 1801 (C. Licinnius Telemachos). Sagalassos: 
IGR III 356 (TnAepaxıavög TuAgpiy ov); an unpublished votive inscription from the macellum at 
Sagalassos was set up by one [At]täAov TnAeydxov, perhaps a member of the Anabouran family. 

27 Appia (upper Tembris valley): SEG 30, 1499 (MAMA X, p.189, no. 1). Dorylaion: Besset 1901: 334, 
no. 27. 
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name was equally rare in Lykia, to the south, where it seems effectively to have been 
restricted to members of a single elite family at Xanthos.?? 

The uppermost part of the stemma suggests why this particular Anabouran fam- 
ily might originally have grown fond of the unusual name TnA&£uaxoc. The earliest 
attested family-member, who probably lived during the first century AD, was called 
TovAovoaotg — an indigenous Pisidian name, known only at Anaboura.”? Indeed, the 
onomastic element TovA- seems to be attested only here and in the name of another early 
member of this same family, TovAtavéoc.~*° To all appearances, around the turn of the 
first/second centuries AD, the family simply substituted the Homeric name Tnàéuayos 
for the local Pisidian name TovAovoaotc. The Greek name serves as a loose phonetic 
approximation to its Pisidian ‘ancestor’. 

Did this onomastic shift also mark a change in the family's sense of its own cultural 
identity? Surely yes. It is hardly a coincidence that it happened to be the two traditional 
Pisidian names (TovAovoaoits and TovAu.avóoc) which died out in this family in the 
late first century AD, and that the family subsequently favoured not one, but two dis- 
tinctively Homeric Greek names (TnA&£uoxog and Biávoo — see below). It may also be 
significant that the family's self-commemoration through private and public epigraphy 
— a thoroughly Greek cultural practice — began in the late first century AD, at precisely 
the time of this onomastic shift from Pisidian to Greek.?! 

That said, the choice of TnA&uaxog as a Greek ‘substitute’ for their local TovA- 
names clearly represents far more than a simple desire to be or seem more 'Greek'. 
As we have seen, TnA&noxog is a very rare name. No doubt the choice of TrAépo oc 
(rather than, say, Op&orng or Avopfjónc) was largely a matter of assonance - the fam- 
ily selected a Greek name which sounded roughly similar to their traditional family 
name(s).? Still, that cannot be the whole story, since on purely phonetic criteria, other 
Greek names would have served just as well (e.g. TeA£0obooog, TeAseoíac, or even 
the Latin ToóJ40c).?? So the name TnA&ynaxog also reflects a more specific cultural 
imperative — not just an assertion of Greekness (instead of/as well as Pisidianness), but 


28 Baker 2006; LGPN V.B, s. v. TnA£poxog (4-24); this family aside, the name appears only once in 
Lykia. In Pamphylia, the LGPN lists only the nickname TnAepcrytc at Side (J.Side 153). For the rest 
of western Asia Minor, the numbers are very small: five instances in Ionia, two in Lydia, one each 
in Bithynia and Karia (figures from LGPN V.A and V.B). 

29 See also Sterrett 1888b: 196-7, no. 323 (Belcigez), ToAovpaoıv (acc.); Zgusta 1964: 521-2, 
$ 1590-3/4. The name (or a variant of it) may also appear at Oinoanda: JGR III 487 (TovAovßaoıog, 
gen.), with Zgusta 1964: 521, n.271. The element Tov- is unknown in Greek onomastics, making 
the ‘shift’ to Tn- less difficult. 

30 Although compare the names ToA(A)tapoas at nearby Ariassos (J.Pisid.Cen. 119, 122); Toakız in 
the Kibyratis and Lykia (Zgusta 1964: 518, $1575, with A. S. Hall and Milner 1994: 17-18). 

31 MAMA VIII 346 (I.Sultan Dağı 501): a building inscription recording the construction of part of a 
cult building to the Dioskouroi, probably dating AD c. 100. 

32 Adams 2003: 169—72, for comparable examples in Etruscan/Latin onomastics. 

33 Note the isolated occurance of the name TvAAıavög at Pisidian Adada (Sterrett 1888b: 297-8, 
no. 418). 
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a claim to educated Greekness, marked by the selection of a rare and old-fashioned 
Homeric name. We shall return to these questions in the conclusion below (Section 5). 


3.2. Biávoo 


A similar story may well lie behind another Homeric name favoured by this large Ana- 
bouran family: Buavog, held by no fewer than six different family members. The Trojan 
Bianor makes a blink-and-you-miss-him appearance in the /liad (slain by Agamemnon, 
Il. 11.92). The obscurity of this Homeric model may help explain why the name Biávoo 
is in fact exceptionally rare throughout the greater part of the Greek world: the LGPN 
lists only half a dozen examples for the entirety of western Asia Minor.** 

The name Biávoo was, however, widely adopted across eastern Pisidia and neigh- 
bouring parts of Lykaonia and Kilikia during the first three centuries AD. In Pisidia, aside 
from a handful of further instances at Anaboura, it was also held by several members of 
an elite family at Pisidian Adada in the early Roman imperial period; by the father of 
a Sagalassian sculptor, Komon son of Bianor; and by single individuals at Tymandos, 
Timbriada, and at Asar Da£i.?? In Lykaonia, the name is found at Sızma, near Ikonion; 
at Laodikeia Katakekaumene; at Derbe; and at Sedasa, north-east of Lake Trogitis.”® 
It appears in western Kilikia at Kolybrassos and Karallia, and further to the east at 
Otanada and Korykos.?' 

As with the name TnA&paxog, the concentration of the name Biávwoọ in eastern 
Pisidia and neighbouring regions is very striking, and it is likely that its popularity in 
the region reflects the *Hellenization' of one or more indigenous onomastic families. 
Its Pisidian ‘ancestor(s)’ cannot be identified with the same certainty as Tr]Aépoxoc/ 
TovAoveaoız at Anaboura, but once again a sequence of names within a particular 
family may provide a clue. At Pisidian Adada, the name Bu&vwe appears several times 
in the genealogy of an elite family which also favoured the indigenous Pisidian name 
* Aßıoßog/Aßıoßas (apparently attested nowhere else).?5 The names do not resemble 


34 LGPN V.A (two each in Bithynia and Lydia, one each in Ionia and Pontos). A few examples are 
known from Phrygia: e.g. Waelkens 1986: 232-3, no. 593 (Vetissos); MAMA IX 24 (Aizanoi); 
Ramsay 1897: 760, no. 698 (Metropolis). 

35 Anaboura: MAMA VIII 370, 371, 378 (the last two probably the same man). Adada: JGR III 372-375; 
Sterrett 1888b: 295, no. 416; 311, no. 437 (alphabet oracle); the Antiochos son of Bianor of SEG 
47,1764 (Sagalassos) seems to belong to this same family. Sagalassian mason: SEG 6, 605; SEG 19, 
816; I.BurdurMus 285. Tymandos: MAMA IV 257. Timbriada: SEG 55, 1447-48. Asar Dağı: SEG 6, 
704. 

36 Sizma: SEG 6, 391 (I.Konya 5). Laodikeia: MAMA I 195. Derbe: KILyk 65, no. 61. Sedasa: Sterrett 
1888b: 139-40, no. 240. 

37 Kolybrassos: Bean and Mitford 1970: 77, no. 51. Karallia: SEG 48, 1769. Otanada: JGR III 843. 
Korykian cave: Heberdey and Wilhelm 1896: 71-9, A. VI. 

38 Sterrett 1888b: 295, no. 416 (Avo. Buavogiavóc Aßıoßıavög Avtioxog); 286, no. 406 and 297-8, 
no. 418 (Ave. Aßıoßıavög Avtioxog). For the patronymic cognomen in -wuvög (here perhaps 
indicating an ancestral name rather than the father's name), see Corsten 2010. 
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one another very closely, but the element *Aßı- is entirely foreign to Greek onomas- 
tics, and Greek names in Bı- are relatively few and far between (Biwv, Bitwv, Bíac, 
BíOvc, Bıavwe). It is likely enough that the name Buavwo was selected (at least by 
this Adadan family) both for its phonetic similarity to an indigenous name or group of 
names (perhaps *Aßıoßosg/Aßıoßacg), and also for the claim to social distinction that 
its rarity and Homeric origins brought with it. 


3.3. Aopvuevng 


The relationship with indigenous Anatolian onomastics is rather clearer in the case of 
the very rare Greek name Aogupévns. Ten examples of this name are known from the 
region between Ikonion and Lake Tatta in northern Lykaonia, with a concentration around 
the northern flank of the Boz Dag mountain range.?? The name is extremely poorly at- 
tested elsewhere in the Greek world: a mere handful of other instances are known from 
Thasos, Aitolia, Delphi, Kaunos, Termessos by Oinoanda, and Lykian Apollonia.* The 
name does not have a specific Homeric origin, although we may compare the Homeric 
epithets óovQux).vtóc and SovetxAettdc, not to mention the personal name AópvxAoc 
in ZI. 11.489. However, compound names of this kind are extremely unusual in Roman 
Anatolia, and we can reasonably see the name AoQvpévrg as carrying (at least) a Ho- 
meric or heroizing ‘colouring’. 

I have suggested elsewhere that the unusual popularity of the name Aopvu£vng in 
northern Lykaonia may derive from its resemblance to a local indigenous name.^! There 
is an extensive family of indigenous Lykaonian/Isaurian names in Aogu- and AoQup-, 
including Ao(v)ouuopac, Aoguameac, Aoguevns, Aogupetoc, and AopvuayAng; this 
family of names is widely distributed across Lykaonia, Isauria, and Kilikia, with distinct 
concentrations in the Axylon, west of Lake Tatta, and in southern Lykaonia.*? Given the 
extreme rarity of the name Aoovp£vng outside Lykaonia, a connection with this fam- 
ily of indigenous names seems certain. As with the Homeric name Buévwo in eastern 


39 (1) SEG 34, 1343 (Konya). (2) I.Konya 5 (Sızma). (3) Sarre 1896: 32, no. 11 (Asarcik/Giymir, ancient 
Perta). (4) MAMA VIII 249 (Kemgik, territory of Savatra). (5) Anderson 1899: 133, no. 161 (Eskil). 
(6) MAMA XI 355 (Kana). (7-9) MAMA VIII 289-91 (Akóren/Ofuzeli, ancient Anzoulada). (10) 
MAMA XI 284 (Zengicek [Kogyaka]). The name may also appear at Pisidian Antioch in SEG 56, 
1693, line 16. 

40 Thasos: SEG 31, 764. Aitolia: SEG 33, 317; Lefevre 2002: nos. 82, 98, 99; Polybios 5.61.9; SEG 7, 
326; 2 Macc. 4.43—50; 1 Macc 3:32-9; SEG 57, 1838. Delphi: FD III 420. Kaunos: I.Kaunos 100-1. 
Termessos: Rousset 2010: no.1, line 21. Apollonia: Schweyer 2002: 231, no. 21. 

41 MAMA XI 284, commentary. 

42 Ao(v)gmoßac: KILyk 42-3, no. 34 (Karasınir, nr. ancient Kodylessos); Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 
1935: 81, no. 190 (Nea Isaura); Bean and Mitford 1970: 228 (*Headlam no. 15": Dalisandos); 
MAMA III 34 (Seleukeia). Aoguameac: KILyk 189, no. 303 (Dineksaray). Aopuevng: MAMA VII 
589 (Çerkez Atlantı [Mahmudiye]). Aoouuetoc: MAMA VII 55 (Kindiras). AoovpayAnc: I.Sultan 
Dagi 376 (Cavusgu). See Zgusta 1964: 151 8 300. 
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Pisidia, a rare ‘heroizing’ Greek name seems to have become unexpectedly popular in 
inner Anatolia thanks to its phonetic similarity to an indigenous onomastic family. 


3.4. NéovoQ 


Considerably more problematic are two Greek names in -otwo, Néovoo and Kéotwo. 
Both of these names are highly characteristic of a wide stretch of upland inner Anatolia, 
extending from Pisidia in the south-west, through Isauria and parts of Kilikia Tracheia 
in the east, into Lykaonia and the Axylon to the north. As we shall see, although the 
geographic distribution of the two names overlaps (both were very popular in Isauria), 
the name Néotwo seems to have been distinctly more common to the north-east, in 
Lykaonia and on the central Anatolian plateau, while Káotoo was noticeably more 
popular to the south-west, in central and western Pisidia. 

We shall look first at the Homeric Néotwo and its derivatives (NEotoQLavoc, 
Neotdouoc, Neotoouavn).*? This name was especially popular in Northern Lykaonia 
and Phrygia Paroreios: eight examples are known from the vicinity of Laodikeia Ka- 
takekaumene alone, with another four examples from Gdanmaa and the steppe to the 
north, four from the region of Perta, four from the region of Savatra, and one at Philo- 
melion.** In central and southern Lykaonia, the name is attested six times at Ikonion, 
three times in the steppe to the south-east of Ikonion, once in the vicinity of Lystra, 
once at ancient Mourisa, five times near the ancient site at Dorla/Aydogmus (perhaps 
ancient Isauropolis), once near ancient Kodylessos, and once in the Isauro-Lykaonian 
borderlands south of Losta/Akarköy.* The most famous bearer of the name, a poet of 


43 Astudy of this name was promised by Robert, OMS VII 588, n.71; for a selection of examples from 
western Asia Minor, see Naour 1985: 45 n.30. 

44 Laodikeia: (1) MAMAI 11 (SEG 34, 1375: Sarayönü, NeotopLavög); (2) MAMA XI 268 (Ladik); (3) 
MAMA I 170 (SGO III 14/06/04: Ladik, Ne£otootavóc); (4) MAMA I 192 (Kadınhanı); (5) MAMA I 
280 (Kadınhanı); (6) MAMA I 199 (SEG 6, 366: Meydan); (7) MAMA VII 23 (Kestel [Beykavagı]); 
(8) MAMA VII 75 (Kestel [Beykavagı]: Neotoguavn). Gdanmaa and the steppe: (9) Anderson 1899: 
287, no. 185 (SGO III 14/02/07: Kuyulusebil); (10) MAMA VII 565 (SEG 6, 444; I.Konya K153; 
Çeşmelisebil, Neotopnavn); (11) MAMA I 374 (Zengen [Özkent]); (12) MAMA VII 327 (Sülüklü, 
anc. Vetissos). Perta: (13) MAMA XI 327 (Burunkuyu); (14-15) MAMA VIII 271 (Obruk: two men); 
(16) MAMA I 238 (SGO III 14/06/15: Zıvarık, Neotögıog). Savatra: (17) MAMA VIII 244 (Yaglı- 
bayat); (18-19) Callander 1906: 161, no.14 (MAMA VIII 248: Kemgik, two men); (20) MAMA VIII 
252a ( Ya&libayat). Philomelion: (21) Leschhorn 2009: 707, s. v. Néotwo (mint magistrate). 

45 Ikonion: (1) SEG 33,1188 (J.Konya 90); (2) Sterrett 1888a: 202, no.214, with Cronin 1902: 350; (3) 
I.Konya 84; (4-5) I.Konya 109 (two men); (6) I.Ancyra 239 (Aik. NEotwo Eixovetg). Steppe SE 
of Ikonion: (7-8) SEG 34, 1389 (I.Konya K71: Seydihan, near Çumra, two men); (9) Hogarth 1890: 
166, no. 30 (Karkın, near Çumra). Region of Lystra: (10) KILyk 159-60, no. 236 (Kavak). Mourisa: 
(11) KILyk 165, no. 248 (Cesme). Area of “Isauropolis”: (12-13) KILyk 220-1, nos. 380 and 383 
(Dorla [Aydogmus]); (14) KILyk 189, no. 302 (Dineksaray); (15) KILyk 190-1, no. 306 (SGO III 
14/12/01: Dineksaray); (16) KILyk 206-7, no. 349 (Balgikhisar). Area of Kodylessos [Gódelisin]: 
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the Severan period, was a native of Laranda in south-eastern Lykaonia; the name is now 
also directly attested in the epigraphy of Laranda.*® 

Further to the south, the name was equally widely distributed in Isauria, with seven 
examples at Nea Isaura, four instances at Artanada, two at modern Küzoren (east of 
Nea Isaura), and single occurrences at Touththourbia and in Gevne Deresi, in southern 
Isauria.*’ In Kilikia, the name is attested at Karallia, Laertes, Syedra and Anemourion 
in the west, at Dalisandos in the upper Góksu valley, and at Tarsos and Anazarbos in the 
east.^5 In eastern Pisidia, south-east of Beyşehir Gölü (a region which has produced very 
little epigraphy), the name is attested among the Gorgoromeis, at Ousada, at Amblada, 
near Mistea, and, a little further to the south, at Kagrai.^? 

In other parts of central and southern Anatolia, the name N£otwo was considerably 
less common. West of Beysehir Gólü, in central and southern Pisidia, I know of isolated 
examples from Üskerles, south-west of Beysehir Gölü; at Keraia, in central Pisidia; at 
Alassos; at Selge; and, still further to the west, near Balboura.?? The only two examples 
known to me from north-east Pisidia come from Neapolis, on the north-east shore of 
Beysehir Gólü, and from Pisidian Antiocheia.?! Lykia offers only two instances of the 
name, at Telmessos and Phaselis, and in Pamphylia it appears only in the late Roman 
period, at Aspendos and Perge.?? Further to the north, in Phrygia proper, the only four 
examples known to me all derive from the single city of Dorylaion, and Galatia and 
Kappadokia offer only a single example apiece.?? 


(17) Sterrett 1888b: 35, no. 45 (Armasun [Gürağaç]). Isauro-Lykaonian borderlands: (18) SEG 42, 
1277 (Muratdede, S of Losta [Akarkóy]: Neotootavóc). 

46 Nestor the poet: Ma 2007. The name at Laranda: SEG 42, 1265 (father and son). 

47 Nealsaura: (1) Sterrett 1888b: 119, no. 198; (2-5) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 86, nos. 219-222; 
(6—7) ib., 88, no. 234 and 93, no. 263 (Tepearasi). Artanada (Dulgurler): (8) Sterrett 1888b: 56, no. 
79; (9) ib., 65-6, no. 101; (10) ib., 69, no. 114; (11) ib., 74, no. 127. Kuzören: (12) Sterrett 1888b: 86, 
no. 140; (13) SEG 42, 1263. Thouththourbia: (14) Bean and Mitford 1970: 141—2, no. 139 (Oduncu 
Kalesi). Gevne Deresi: (15) SEG 42, 1257 (= SEG 47, 1829; for the location, Bean and Mitford 
1970: 127-9). 

48 Karallia: (1) Bean and Mitford 1970: 61, no. 34. Laertes: (2) SEG 20, 84—5 (probably a single in- 
dividual). Syedra: (3) RE 17/1, Col. 124, Nestor 7 (not in LGPN V.B). Anemourion: (4) SEG 39, 
1421. Dalisandos: (5) Heberdey and Wilhelm 1896: 123, no. 193. Tarsos: (6) SEG 37, 1334; (7) RE 
17/1, Col. 124, Nestor 4 = Nestor 5; (8) ib., Nestor 8. Anazarbos: (9) J.Anazarbos 156. 

49 Gorgoromeis: (1) CIG III 4399 (Ortakaraören). Ousada: (2) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 28, no. 
55 (Dereköy [Bostandere]). Amblada: (3) A. S. Hall 1968, 82, no. 35 (Kızılca). East of Mistea: (4) 
Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 21, no. 30 (Cavus). Kagrai: (5-6) SEG 6, 461 and 462. 

50 Üskerles: (1) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 43, no. 97 (A. S. Hall 1968: 71, no. 14 [the same 
text]). Keraia: (2) J.Pisid.Cen. 84. Selge: (3) I.Selge 66. Alassos: (4) SEG 19, 790 (near Akçaören). 
Balboura: (5) SEG 47, 1800 (a sculptor). 

51 Neapolis: SEG 57, 1404 (Fele [Yassibel]). Antiocheia: Leschhorn 2009: 707, s. v. Néotwo (mint 
magistrate). 

52 Lykia: TAM II 39 (Telmessos, two men); SEG 28, 1484 (Phaselis). Pamphylia: SEG 38, 1375 (As- 
pendos); RE 17/1, Col. 124, Nestor 6 (BE 1970, 652; I.Side 1, pp. 186—90; not in LGPN V.B). 

53 Dorylaion: (1) SGO II 16/34/22 (SEG 51, 1768); (2) SEG 34, 1293; (3-4) Domaszewski 1883: 177, no. 
24 and 179 no. 33. Galatia: RECAMII 11 (Beylikahir). Kappadokia: SEG 57, 1720 (Kırsehir museum). 
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How should we account for the popularity of the name Néotwo in inner Anatolia? 
First of all, it is likely that many parents had the personality of the Homeric Nestor 
consciously in mind when choosing a name for their son or daughter (something which 
can hardly be said of the colourless Homeric figure Bıdvwe). Nestor's proverbial 
eloquence made him a highly aspirational legendary role-model in the Eastern Roman 
Empire, where rhetorical skill was a central element of any successful political career. 
Orators are often compared to Nestor, both in funerary epigraphy and in literary texts 
of the period. For example, the tombstone of a certain Narkissos of Sinope claims that 
‘in his abilities he truly had the very eloquence of Nestor of Pylos',?^ and the Bithynian 
orator Dio Chrysostom repeatedly uses the relationship between Nestor and Agamemnon 
as an analogy for the advisory role that he would have liked to play for the emperor 
Trajan.” The poet Nestor of Laranda was described as the ‘new Nestor’ on a portrait 
bust from Rome.?® 

That said, the uneven geographic distribution of the name Néotwo across central 
Anatolia makes it clear that we are not dealing merely with ethical or literary aspirations. 
Rhetorical eloquence was just as desirable in Pamphylia as in Lykaonia, yet the name 
Nestor was some twenty times as common in the latter region. The stray examples of 
the name attested in Phrygia (4), Lykia (2), Pamphylia (2), Galatia (1) and Kappadokia 
(1) may usefully be compared with the name's similarly ‘low-level’ presence in Karia 
(3), Lydia (4), Ionia (9), Aiolis (1), Mysia (2) and Bithynia (8).°’ Deliberate literary 
reminiscence can quite plausibly explain this ‘thin’ distribution across the entire Ana- 
tolian peninsula; it cannot explain the unexpected density of attestations in Lykaonia, 
Isauria, Kilikia, and eastern Pisidia. 

As Louis Robert already observed, the name's remarkable popularity in inner Ana- 
tolia is very likely to derive (at least in part) from its resemblence to one or more indig- 
enous personal names.?? [ would suggest that the most likely candidate is the indigenous 
Isauro-Lykaonian name Nyous/Nyouos. Aside from the name's phonetic similarity to the 
Greek Néotwo, the geographical distribution of Nnoıs/NnorLog maps almost precisely 
onto that of Néotwo. In southern Lykaonia, the name Nnoic/N10otogc is attested once 


54 1.Sinope 170 (SGO II 10/06/09): doeoi 5’ eixev GANOWs ati thv ITvA(ov Néotogos ebeninv; 
cf. I.Sinope 173 (SGO II 10/06/12), ovépavov Néotogoc doxeyóvov yAUXMTEQOV, ‘the sweeter 
crown of ancient Nestor', wrongly interpreted by Merkelbach and Stauber as showing that Nestor 
was the mythological founder of Sinope. 

55 Dio, Or. 56 and 57; cf. 2.18—24; 49.4; Salmeri 2000: 90-1. 

56 Ma 2007: 96-7. 

57 Figures from LGPN V.A and V.B. 

58 Robert, OMS VII 588 n.71: ‘un nom épichorique dans le centre d'Asie Mineure... C'est un passé 
indigéne qui doit étre à la basse de la fréquence de ce nom, singuliére confluence du vieux temps 
indigene et du Viellard de l'épopée homérique'. Robert's definition of the name's zone of popularity 
(Pisidia, Pamphylia, Kilikia) is somewhat misleading: as we have seen, the name is in fact rather rare 
in Pisidia and Pamphylia. Ma 2007: 103 agrees that an indigenous name might underlie the Anatolian 
Néotwo, but his own suggestion, Nyvic, perhaps has less to recommend it than the proposal offered 
here. 
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at Kana, one in the area of Lystra, twice in the area of modern Dorla/Aydogmus, twice 
in the vicinity of Kodylessos, and once at Losta/Akarkóy; it also appears at Ikonion, as 
the name of a presbyter of Isauropolis (perhaps modern Dorla).?? A certain N'rjotog is 
said to have been martyred at a place called Sorobos, south of Ikonion.™ Further to the 
north-east, the name appears three times in the area of Barata and the Kara Dag, and 
once in the plain of Akçaşehir, near ancient Hyde.?! The name is attested in Isauria and 
eastern Pisidia, at Isaura Palaia and near ancient Ousada,™ and the name appears five 
times in Kilikia Tracheia, at Kolybrassos, Laertes, Antiocheia and Dalisandos.9? 

Nonetheless, this is unlikely to be the whole story, since the geographic distribu- 
tion of the name NE€otw9 is suggestively similar to another Greek name of very similar 
formation: Kdotwo. 


3.5. Kaotwo 


Like Néotwo, the name Káoroo was distinctly rare throughout the greater part of Greco- 
Roman Asia Minor. Only a single example is known from the west coast (Ephesos), and 
it is almost as rare in Lydia (four examples, including one Kaotwoic), Bithynia (two 
examples), and Karia (nine examples, eight of them from Aphrodisias); there is a little 
more evidence for its currency in coastal Lykia (6) and Pamphylia (6).°* As with the 
name Néotwo, the overwhelming majority of attestations derive from inland southern 
and central Anatolia. 

However, although there is a large area of overlap in Isauria and Eastern Pisidia, 
the distributions of the two names are not quite identical. Unlike Néotwo, the name 
Kóotoo is relatively rare on the high Anatolian plateau (Phrygia Paroreios and northern 
Lykaonia). By contrast, Käotwe was exceptionally popular in northern, central and 
western Pisidia and the Kibyratis, where the name Néotwo is very seldom attested. 
In broad terms, K&otwe can be characterised as an epichoric ‘Isauro-Pisidian’ name, 
while Neotwe is an epichoric ‘Isauro-Lycaonian’ name. 


59 Kana: (1) MAMA XI 362. Area of Lystra: (2) KILyk 156—7, no. 228 (Kavak). Area of Dorla/Aydogmus: 
(3) KILyk 199, no. 327 (Alkaran [Yenisu]); (4) KILyk 237-8, no. 432 (Dorla). Kodylessos: (5) KILyk 
34, no. 4 (Güdelisin); (6) KILyk 39, no. 21 (Elmasun). Losta/Akarkóy: (7) KILyk 45, no. 39. Presbyter 
of Isauropolis: (8) Ramsay 1918: 151-2, no. 8. 

60 Feissel 1994: 286, n.54, discussing a further attestion of the name in an inscription of uncertain 
provenance, perhaps most likely to derive from Lykaonia or Isauria (SEG 44, 1571). 

61 Barata: (1) KILyk 71, no. 67 (Arıkören); (2) KILyk 75, no. 72 (Kara Dağ); (3) KILyk 76, no. 73c 
(Kara Dag). Hyde: (4) MAMA XI 377 (Karaagac). 

62 Isaura Palaia: Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 67, no. 138 (Siristat). Ouasada: /.Konya 151 (near 
Seydisehir). 

63 Kolybrassos: (1) Robert 1963: 428 n.2 (not in LGPN V.B). Laertes: (2-3) Bean and Mitford 1970: 
98, no. 78 (two men). Antiocheia: (4) Heberdey and Wilhelm 1896: no. 256. Dalisandos: (5) Bean 
and Mitford 1970: 228 (*Headlam no. 27"). 

64 Figures from LGPN V.A and V.B. 
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As mentioned above, in Phrygia Paroreios and northern Lykaonia, the name 
Kóocoo is attested a mere handful of times: single examples are known at Laodikeia 
Katakekaumene, Gdanmaa, and Perta.9? The name seems not to be attested at Ikonion 
at all, with the possible exception of an unprovenanced inscription in the Konya muse- 
um.96 Only a very few examples are known from southern Lykaonia: the name appears 
once near ancient Kodylessos, and twice in the vicinity of Dorla/Aydo£émus. In total, 
we have a mere six or seven instances of KGotwo in Phrygia Paroreios and Lykaonia, 
compared to at least forty-two examples of N€otwo in the same region. Elsewhere in 
central Anatolia, the name is very poorly attested: I know of only a single Kappadokian 
example, from the area of modern Yozgat, and five Phrygian instances, at Synnada, near 
south-Phrygian Metropolis, at Apameia-Kelainai, and in the middle Maiandros valley.°® 

By contrast, the name Kdotwo was (like Néovoo) extremely popular in Isauria. 
Eleven instances are known from Nea Isaura alone, with another three at Artanada, 
three at Tosuntası in south Isauria, two at Thouththourbia, and one at Astra — a total of 
twenty Isaurian examples, to compare with fifteen instances of N€otwe in the same 
region.9? Just as with the name Néotwo, we have half a dozen examples of Káovoo 
from eastern Pisidia: three examples at Amblada, two near Ousada, and one from the 
region of Mistea.’° As with Néotwo, the name is less common in north-eastern Pisidia: 
it appears twice at Neapolis, and twice at Pisidian Antiocheia."! 


65 Laodikeia: (1) MAMA I 281 (Ladik). Gdanmaa: (2) MAMA VII 569 (Cesmelisebil). Perta: (3) MAMA 
XI 327 (Burunkuyu). /.Smyrna 843 is an inscribed relief giving the names of four gladiators, among 
them a certain Káovoo Aadetxeots (sic). There is, however, no way of telling whether he was a 
native of Laodikeia Katakekaumene (rather than e. g. Laodikeia on the Lykos). 

66 I.Konya 153. 

67 Kodylessos: (1) KILyk 39, no. 22 (Elmasun). Area of “Isauropolis” (Dorla): (2) KILyk 193, no. 311 
(Alkaran [Yenisu]); (3) KILyk 212, no. 366 (Ören). 

68 Yozgat: SEG 57, 1730 (I.Yozgat 1.14). Synnada: JGR IV 704. Metropolis: MAMA IV 120B (Karaa- 
dilli). Apameia: Leschhorn 2009: 595, s. v. Káotoo (mint magistrate). Middle Maiandros valley: 
MAMA IV 310 (Motella); SEG 31, 1111 (Gómce, near ancient Dionysopolis). Note also the name 
KaotóoiS at Phrygian Eumeneia (RPC I 3143: Celtic?). 

69 Nea Isaura: (1) Sterrett 1888b: 104, no. 175 (Ulupinar); (2) JGR III 291; (3) Swoboda, Keil and 
Knoll 1935: 79, no. 176; (4-6) ib., 82, no. 199 (three men); (7-8) ib., 82, nos. 200-201; (9-10) ib., 
82-3, no. 203 (two men); (11) ib., 95, no. 270 (Acilar). Artanada (Dulgurler): (12) Sterrett 1888b: 
57, no. 81; (13) ib., 61, no. 91; (14) ib., 69, no. 113. Tosuntagı and vicinity: (15) Swoboda, Keil and 
Knoll 1935: 55, no. 111; (16) ib., 56, no. 114; (17) ib., 59, no. 119 (Sarıot Yaylası). Thouththourbia: 
(18-19) Bean and Mitford 1970: 141-2, no. 139 (Oduncu Kalesi: two men). Astra: (20) Royer and 
Bahar 2011: 193-4, no. 67. 

70 Amblada: (1) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 36, no. 79 (Kızılca); (2) ib., 46, no. 102 (SEG 49, 
1894: Taslıpinar); (3) A. S. Hall 1968: 78-9, no. 25 (Kızılca). Ouasada: (4) I.Konya 150 (SEG 52, 
1457bis: Dikilitag); (5) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 31, no. 70 (Gevrekli). (6) Vicinity of Mistea: 
Cronin 1902: 112 no. 22 (Fassilar). 

71 Neapolis: (1-2) MAMA VIII 345 (I.Sultan Dağı 634: two men). Antiocheia: (3) SEG 6, 562; (4) 
Hardie 1912: 133, no. 33. 
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There are two further distinct concentrations of the name in southern Anatolia. The 
first is in the Kibyratis and the Kabalis, in western Pisidia. In this region, the name 
Käotwe is attested three times at Kibyra, twice at Balboura, four times at Boubon, 
once at Olbasa, once at Hadrianoi, five times in texts of uncertain provenance in the 
Burdur museum, and some six times in documents of the Ormeleis.’? In this region, at 
least, there is good reason to think that the popularity of the name was directly related 
to the cult of the Dioskouroi, which was very popular in rural parts of the Kibyratis 
and Kabalis.’? Furthermore, Thomas Corsten has recently suggested that the citizens of 
Kibyra, who were proud of their legendary descent from the Greek city of Sparta, might 
have claimed Kastor and Polydeukes as their mythological founders.’* It is telling that 
the name IIoAvöeüxng, rather rare elsewhere in Asia Minor, was almost as common as 
Käotwe in the Kibyratis and Kabalis, with seven attestations at Kibyra, another five at 
Balboura, one at Boubon and one among the Ormeleis.”° 

The second Pisidian concentration of the name is at Termessos, in southern Pisidia, 
where some nineteen examples of the names Käotwe and Kaorooíc are known."? The 
name IIoAXvóegóxq1g is also once attested at Termessos, suggesting that here too the cult 
of the Dioskouroi might perhaps have influenced the popularity of the name.” It is worth 
remarking that the name NéotoQo does not appear at all in the abundant epigraphy of 
Termessos, and is very rare indeed in western Pisidia and the Kabalis (see above). 

What should we conclude from this? The cult of the Dioskouroi certainly helps ac- 
count for the popularity of the name Käotwe in the Kibyratis and the Kabalis, and the 


72 Kibyra: (1) I.Kibyra 44B (tribe name); (2) I.Kibyra 233; (3) SEG 59, 1559. Balboura: (4) SEG 38, 
1446-8, 1450; SEG 41, 1343—54, 1359 (K. son of Polydeukes); (5) SEG 41, 1361 (Aratophanes son 
of K.). Boubon: (6-9) I.Boubon 39, 63, 95-6. Olbasa: (10) Smith 1887: 250, no. 29 (Bahgeözü). 
Hadrianoi: (11) SEG 50, 1324. Burdur Museum: (12-16) /.BurdurMus 82 (perhaps Kibyratis), 255, 
260, 272, 310 (K. son of Polydeukes: perhaps from Balboura). Ormeleis: (17) Sterrett 1888a: 44, 
no. 39, line 31 (K. son of Molyx); (18) ib. 76, no. 53, line 34 (Molyx son of K.); (19) ib. 49, no. 41, 
line 18 = 78, no. 55, line 31 (K. son of Neikadas); (20) ib. 50, no. 42, line 9 = 77, no. 54, line 7 = 
107, no. 74, line 5 (K. son of Menis); (21) ib. 64, no. 49, lines 4—5 (Menis son of K.); (22) 106, no. 
72, lines 23-4 (Herakleides son of K.). 

73 Coulton 2012: 147-8. 

74 Corsten 2009: 94-5. However, his interpretation of the relevant inscription (SEG 55, 1460) is ques- 
tionable: Káotwọo and IIoXvóeó»xng are here more likely to be citizen siblings (cf. SEG 59, 1559). 
Two instances of a KGotwe son of IIoAvörlxng are known in the region: SEG 38, 1446, 1448 
(Balboura); /.BurdurMus 310 (uncertain provenance). 

75 Kibyra: (1-2) I.Kibyra 47 (two men); (3) I.Kibyra 87f (dedication to Dioskouroi); (4) I.Kibyra 410; (5) 
SEG 17, 733 (Bólmepinar, E of Kibyra); (6) SEG 59, 1559; (7) SEG 59, 1561. Balboura: (8) SEG 38, 
1446, 1448 (Kastor son of P.); (9) SEG 41, 1345-6 (Mousaios son of P.); (10) SEG 41, 1355, 1357-8 
(P. son of Thoas); (11) Milner 2012: 123, no. 40; (12) I.BurdurMus 310 (Kastor son of P.). Boubon: 
(13) I.Boubon 29. Ormeleis: (14) Sterrett 18882: 63, no. 47, lines 16-17 (Neikadas son of P.). 

76 TAM III 1, Index (14 examples); SEG 35, 1406 (perhaps the same man as in TAM III 1, 752); SEG 
41, 1288 (Ave. Kaortooíc); SEG 53, 1617 (two men); SEG 57, 1621. 

77 SEG 41, 1302. Note the ‘priest of the Dioskouroi' in TAM III 1, 696. 
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same may well be true of Termessos.’® However, it is far from clear whether this is a 
sufficient explanation for the distribution of the name in southern Anatolia. Adhesion to 
the cult of the Dioskouroi does not explain why the name Käotwo was so much more 
popular than the name IIoXvógÓxc: at Termessos, KGotwo outnumbers IIoAvósóxnc 
by a factor of 19:1, and in Isauria we have twenty instances of Kaotwo and not a single 
IIoAvósóxmnc. 

As a result, I would like tentatively to suggest that the popularity of the name 
Käotwe in Pisidia and Isauria may, as with the morphologically similar name Néotwo, 
also reflect the influence of indigenous onomastics and toponymy. Numerous indigenous 
Pisidian, Isaurian and south-Lykaonian toponyms have terminations in -otoa and -otooc, 
including the Isaurian town Aotoa, the Lykaonian Avotoa, Kuuoroa, and TA(otoa, 
the north Pisidian villages of IIXovoiovoa and Aozuotoa, and the Kappadokian town 
Küßıotea.’? The largest river of Pisidia was the river Kéovooc, whose name is now 
attested as early as the thirteenth century BC in the form Kastaraya; the same toponym 
was also carried by the coastal Kilikian town of Kéoteot, and Kéoroog is attested as 
a personal name at Isinda in southern Pisidia.®° A votive inscription from the territory 
of Termessos was dedicated to a deity by the name of Aotow Kaxacßei (dat.); what 
the term Aotooc/Aotoov might signify here is far from clear (a connection with the 
Greek word for ‘star’ is uncertain).?! It seems to me highly likely that the wide adop- 
tion of the names Käotwe and Néotwo in Pisidia and Isauria owes something to their 
phonetic similarity with this cluster of indigenous proper names in -otoa and -ovgoc.9?? 

If this argument is correct, the name Káortogo thus turns out to be a particularly 
interesting case: a name whose popularity was owed both to local cult preferences and 
civic foundation-myths and to its compatibility with indigenous Pisidian and Isaurian 
toponymy and onomastics. 


4. Heronyms with Local-Mythological Resonances 


In the next part of this paper, I shall discuss a small group of heronyms whose currency 
in particular cities or regions of Roman Anatolia was connected to local mythological 
traditions.9? As we have already seen, this category overlaps with some of the names 


78 The unadapted use of theonyms as personal names is well discussed by Parker 2000. 

79 Zgusta 1984: $8 370—5, $511, § 639-3, $686, § 734, § 1079. 

80 Kéotoog = Kastaraya: Otten 1988: 12-13, 37; Brixhe 1991: 77. The town Keotgot: Hild and Hel- 
lenkemper 1990: 301, s. v. Kestroi. Kéotoogc as personal name: French 1994: 63, no. 2 (Isinda). 

81 SEG 57, 1483. However, as Robert Parker remarks (per litt.), a star does sometimes appear on votive 
reliefs in this region, as for instance on SEG 58, 1599 (Heracles: Kibyra). 

82 It is tempting to compare the Greek name Néotwe with the Pisidian name Avootooas (gen.); but 
the latter is only attested near Termessos, where NéotoQo is unknown (SEG 53, 1619). 

83 Cf.e.g. Robert 1938: 212-3 (Sisyphos at Alabanda); BE 1971, 466 (Merops at Kos); Robert, OMS 
VI 450-2 (Akamas at Dorylaion); Robert 1987: 72, 75 (Perseus at Ikonion: cf. SEG 6, 408, and SGO 
III 14/07/08). 
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discussed in Section 3 above: a civic foundation-myth may well underlie the popularity of 
the name Käotwe at Kibyra. The six names which I shall focus on here are Zaonndwv, 
TAnxóAepoc, TnAebog, Teó09oac, Oo£otnc and IIvAóOnc. 


4.1. Zagznóov and TÀqxóAeuoc 


Several Homeric names came with ready-made associations with particular parts of 
inner Anatolia. For example, the name of the Homeric hero IIvAauu£vng, leader of the 
Paphlagonian contingent at Troy, is exceptionally rare everywhere in the Greek world — 
except in its Homeric ‘homeland’ of northern Asia Minor, where it is frequently attested 
in Paphlagonia and neighbouring regions.5^ The Paphlagonians’ pride in their Homeric 
heritage is a perfectly sufficient explanation for the name's distribution. 

An equally transparent example of a ‘local-mythological’ name of this kind is the 
Homeric name Zaoınındöwv. Sarpedon was commander of the Lykian contingent at Troy, 
and plays a prominent role in the /liad, before eventually being slain by Patroklos.°> 
The personal name Zaoındwv is distinctly rare throughout the Greek world, with the 
single exception of Lykia, where the name (and its female equivalent Zaorınöovig) is 
attested some 39 times in the Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods;?? the name may 
perhaps already be attested in a Lykian-language text of the late fifth century BC, in the 
form zrppedu.°’ The Lykians were evidently proud of their Homeric ‘pre-history’: there 
was a cult of the heroes Sarpedon and Glaukos at Xanthos, a Zaerınööveıao festival at 
Telmessos, and the demotic Zagnnöövıog is attested at both Xanthos and Tlos.*5 

Nonetheless, even here it is possible that the existence of an indigenous Lykian 
personal name-stem erpid- (apparently quite unrelated to the Greek Zaeıındwv) may 
have played a role in the popularity of the name Zaoıındwv in Lykia. A woman at Ro- 
man Aperlai carried the name Eonıöaon f| xoi Zaenındovis, and it is hard not to think 
that her additional name Zaorındovig was chosen on the basis of its phonetic similarity 
to the name Eonıdaon.°? 


84 Mitchell 2010: 94-5. Aside from single examples at Mytilene (JG XII Suppl. 101) and Miletos (Z. 
Didyma 50 1.4.19, cf. IG II? 9862), the name is restricted to Bithynia (J.Prusias 83; SEG 55, 1354 
[Nikaia]), Galatia (/.Pessinous 12; I.Ancyra, Index s. v.) and Paphlagonia (Mitchell, loc. cit.). 

85 See especially H. Il. 5.627-88; 12.290—412; 16.419-683. 

86 Published volumes of the LGPN list 22 non-Lykian examples: Athens (5), Delos (8), the Kyklades 
(6), Stratos (1), Bithynian Ioulioupolis (1), and Elaioussa Sebaste (1). Single examples are also 
known from Akmoneia in Phrygia (/.Ephesos 1606), Aphrodisias (SEG 56, 1191: a gladiator), North 
Galatia (RECAM II 73), and Syrian Abila (SEG 39, 1565). Proximity to Lykia may account for stray 
examples at Oinoanda (SEG 44, 1198: Zaenındovis) and Rhodes (SEG 39, 732). 

87 Schürr 2007: 36-7, on TL 44d, 6. 

88 TAM II 265 (Sarpedon and Glaukos); Robert, OMS VII 412-13; Colvin 2004: 63. For the heronym 
Glaukos in Lykia, and its mythological background, cf. Robert, OMS VII 686; Robert 1980: 377-92. 

89 SEG 57, 1635, with Schuler 2010: 558-9, who rightly questions Schürr's suggestion (2007: 36-7) 
that Zar ovís and the Lykian erpid- are etymologically related. 
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An analogous case, albeit a rather more complicated one, is that of the Homeric name 
TÀnxóAepoc, the mythological founder of the cities of Rhodes, and commander of the 
Rhodians who fought at Troy.” This name (and its feminine equivalent TÀrjvoAepíc) was 
held by 73 individuals in Hellenistic and Roman Lykia, but was very rare indeed else- 
where in the Greek world.?! Apart from a rather surprising concentration on Hellenistic 
Delos (24 individuals), the published volumes of the LGPN list only seven very widely 
dispersed examples of the name, all dating to the Classical and Hellenistic periods.?? 

Why was this name so popular in Lykia? Proximity to Rhodes will not in itself 
do as an explanation, since the name is (to the best of my knowledge) unattested on 
Rhodes itself. I would suggest two possible reasons. First, it may not be a coincidence 
that the Homeric Tlepolemos was the most prominent scalp won by a Lykian in the 
Iliad. When Tlepolemos and Sarpedon meet in the fifth book of the Iliad, Tlepolemos 
taunts the Lykian for his cowardice, and is promptly slain by Sarpedon in the ensuing 
duel (5.628—69). The name could thus have served as a reminiscence of Lykian martial 
prowess, and ‘Homeric’ Lykian superiority over the wealthy offshore island of Rhodes. 

However, this link is a rather tenuous one, and a second consideration is likely also 
to have been at play. One of the most enduringly popular indigenous Lykian names in 
the Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods was the name Toeßnug (31 examples, with 
another 8 examples in Kilikia and one in Pamphylia), already attested in Lykian-language 
inscriptions and coin-legends of the fifth and fourth centuries BC in the form trbbénimi/ 
trbbénemi.?? As with the name Zaenndovic and its Lykian ‘model’ Eemdaon, the 
popularity of the name TAnnöAeuog in Hellenistic and Roman Lykia was most probably 
buoyed by its phonetic similarity to the indigenous name Toeßnug.”* 


4.2. TnAebog and Te600oac 


The geographic distribution of the heronyms TfjAeooc and TevOeac in Roman Ana- 
tolia poses an unsolved puzzle. The name TnAedog seems to have been quite widely 
distributed across the Greek world: the published volumes of the LGPN list a total of 67 
examples, with concentrations on Kos and Rhodes (8 examples), at Athens (6), in Thes- 
saly (6) and at Ephesos (7). Perhaps surprisingly, the name is not attested in Arkadia, the 
mythological homeland of Telephos; indeed, it appears nowhere in the Peloponnese. No 
less striking is the relative rarity of the name at Pergamon (only 3 or at most 4 examples), 


90 H.Il. 2.653-70; 5.628-69. 

91 Listed in LGPN V.B. In Pisidia, a handful of further examples are known from Kibyra (/.Kibyra 69, 
71), Oinoanda (SEG 44, 1191 and 1194; SEG 46, 1709), and Selge (I.Selge 51-2, 54, 79). 

92 Outside Lykia, the LGPN lists examples from Hermione (1), Herakleia-Perinthos (1), Makedonia (2), 
Abydos (1) and Ephesos (2). The name is also attested on Kypros: SEG 6, 810 (Paphos); FD III 3, 
188 (Soloi: better attributed to Kypriot Soloi than to Kilikian Soloi-Pompeiopolis, as in LGPN V.B). 

93 Figures from LGPN V.B (with variant spellings Toepnpoc, Tonnus etc.); see Zgusta 1964: 523-5, 
$ 1600. The name is once attested in Lykaonia: KILyk 174, no. 268. 

94 Thus already Colvin 2004: 66. For the phonetic shift rho/lambda, cf. Brixhe 1987: 44-5. 
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where the Telephos-myth was of such central significance to the city's identity that the 
Pergamenes could be described (in poetic contexts) as the TnAebidau.” 

In southern and inner Anatolia, the name is exceptionally rare. To the best of my 
knowledge, the name is not found at all in Lykia, Pisidia, Galatia or Kilikia; only iso- 
lated examples are known from Phrygia and Pamphylia, at Aizanoi and Perge respec- 
tively.?6 It is, therefore, something of a surprise to find no fewer than ten attestations 
of the name Tepos concentrated in a small part of Isauria and the Isauro-Lykaonian 
borderlands. The name is attested once at Sarıot Yaylası (near ancient Isaura Palaia), 
twice at Nea Isaura, once at Astra, twice in the area of Dorla/Aydogmus (perhaps ancient 
Isauropolis), and twice at Losta (Akarkóy, near ancient Posala).?? A ninth Isaurian by 
the name of ThAEdos appears in an epitaph from Olympos in Eastern Lykia, where he 
was posted as a stationarius.?? A verse inscription from Dineksaray, near the ancient 
site at Dorla (perhaps Isauropolis), marks the tomb of the Encratite bishop Nestor and 
his sister Mammeis: both carry the epithet TnAediöng, which in this context can only 
be a patronymic adjective meaning ‘son/daughter of Telephos'.?? 

This concentration of examples is very striking. It is, of course, quite possible that 
the popularity of the name TnAedos in this region reflects its similarity to an indigenous 
Lykaonian or Isaurian name, although no obvious candidate comes to mind. Alternatively, 
we might be dealing with mythological origins. The Lykaonians of the Roman imperial 
period were proud of their legendary origins in Arkadia, whence they were said to have 
been founded by the Arkadian king Lykaon.!® One wonders whether there was a local 
version of this foundation-myth which attributed the original colonization of Lykaonia 
to the better-known Arkadian hero Telephos. 

Unlike Tepos, the personal name Teó0oazg is of the greatest rarity throughout the 
greater part of the Greek world.!?! In Greco-Anatolian mythology, the name belonged 
to a native king of Mysia (sometimes called Teuthrania in literary sources), step-father 
to Telephos, who gave his name to the small town of Teuthrania in the lower Kaikos 


95 Robert, OMS VI 457—68; Scheer 1993: 71-152. One of the Pergamene tribes was called TnAedic. 
Instances of the personal name T']Ae$oc at Pergamon: LGPN V.A, s. v. 19-22 (the first doubtful). 

96 Perge: J.Perge 366. Aizanoi: MAMA IX p.185, P223 (TnAedıavög; attributed to Synaos in LGPN 
V.A, s. v. 1). 

97 Sarıot Yaylası: (1) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 60, no. 124. Nea Isaura: (2-3) Swoboda, Keil and 
Knoll 1935: 89-90, nos. 244—245. Astra: (4) Royer and Bahar 2011: 160-1, no. 8. Area of Dorla/ 
Aydoğmuş: (5) SEG 6, 492 (Alisa [Yenimescit]); (6) J.Konya 139 (Apa). Losta/Akarkóy: (7) MAMA 
XI 369; (8) KILyk 47, no. 46. 

98 TAM II 1165 (cf. Feld 2005: 107): ADuoc Tepos. 

99 KILyk 190—1, no. 306 (SGO III 14/12/01). Nestor and Mammeis were siblings, not spouses (Tho- 
nemann 2011: 198 n.56): in line 14, we ought to restore [xaovyvfjt]nv, not [apóxow]wv. The pat- 
ronymic adjective is incorrectly used as if of common gender (Wilhelm 1932: 800-1). Merkelbach 
and Stauber wrongly interpret TnAediöng to signify ‘native of Pergamon’. 

100 Weiss 1990, referring in particular to Eustathios, Comm. Dion. Per. 857, A&yovraı 6$ Auxdoves 
ano Avxáovoc twóc Aoxáóoc nöAıv abrößL x1íoavtoc xatà xyonopóv. The myth is alluded to 
on the imperial coinage of Laranda. 

101 Robert 1973: 480 n.10. 
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valley, and to nearby Mt Teuthras, which looms over the city of Pergamon from the 
north. Outside Asia Minor, the name Te600ag seems to be securely attested only three 
times, on Delos, Samos, and Kerkyra.! Within the Asia Minor peninsula, the name 
appears twice at Pergamon (as we should perhaps have anticipated), and was held by at 
least one potter at Sinope in the fourth/third century BC.!% 

The real home of the name T£600aczc was in northern and central Phrygia, where 
examples are known at Aizanoi (3), at and around Dorylaion (7), at Midaion (2), at Ko- 
tiaion (2), at Akmoneia (2), and at Sebaste (4).!°4 We also know of a certain Teb00ac¢ 
of Ankyra, resident at Athens, and married to a woman from Amisos called Auyn — a 
quite startling, and indeed slightly suspicious coincidence, since King Teuthras and Auge 
of Tegea married one another in most versions of the Telephos-myth.!9^ Why the name 
should have been so popular in Phrygia is wholly unclear, but once again it seems likely 
that we should look to local mythology for an answer. Strabo indicates that in his day 
there was some debate about the geographic extent of the Mysian kingdom of Teuthras 
and Telephos (especially the location of the mysterious Ki]vevov of Od. 11.521); it is 
possible that some of the inhabitants of Roman Phrygia believed themselves to inhabit 
part of the legendary kingdom of Teuthras.!06 


4.3. Ooéotng and IlvAdöng 


Like most the other names discussed in this paper, the heroic name Ooéotng (along 
with its derivatives Opeotivog, Ogeotiavdc, Ogeotiva) seems to have been rather 
rare throughout the greater part of Graeco-Roman Anatolia. A mere dozen instances are 
known from the entirety of western Asia Minor (Ionia, Karia, Lydia, Bithynia, Mysia), !?" 
and the name is almost unknown in western or central Phrygia.!9* 


102 Delos: JG XI 4, 1207. Samos: IG XII 6 1, 235. Kerkyra: SEG 36, 331.B.7. Possibly at Rome: SEG 
49, 1371. 

103 LGPN V.A, s.v.; the four Sinopean potters (3—6) may not all be distinct individuals. 

104 Aizanoi: (1) Waelkens 1986: 67, no. 100; (2-3) SEG 56, 1436C (a stonemason, T. son of T.). Area 
of Dorylaion: (4) MAMA V KB 1; (5-6) Domaszewski 1883: 177-8, no. 27 (two men); (7) IGR IV 
522; (8-9) SEG 44, 1048 (T. son of T.). Midaion: (10-11) Domaszewski 1883: 178, no. 31 (two 
men); (12) Korte 1897: 414, no. 72 (TevOoavtic: non vidi). Kotiaion: (13) MAMA X 311 (Avo. 
Te£v0oaviíc); (14) Waelkens 1986: 112, no. 262. Akmoneia: (15) Waelkens 1986: 171, no. 425 (®A. 
Tev0oaviíc); (16) MAMA VI 274 (BaAeoía T£vOoavíc). Sebaste: (17-18) Ramsay 1897: 602-3, 
no. 475 (IovA(a TevOoavt(c and KAavó(a TevOoavíc); (19) ib., 603, no. 476 (Meppia Agiotn 
Tev0oavzíc); (20) ib., 603-4, no. 477 (Kö. M&yyuog Xaoí(ónpoc TevOoac). 

105 IG II? 8053/4: Ay Dapvaxov Anonvn, Teó0pavtoc AvxvoavoO yuvi. 

106 Strabo 13.1.69. It is possible that the popularity of the name TfjAecoc in southern Lykaonia and 
Isauria was inspired by the identification of the Homeric Kf|vetot, subjects of the mythical Telephos, 
with the inhabitants of the Kilikian K(i)etis (Hild and Hellenkemper 1990: 301, s. v.). 

107 The LPGN lists a total of twelve examples for Ionia, Karia, Lydia, Bithynia and Mysia, with a single 
instance of Ogeotivoc: LGPN V.A and V.B, s. v. 

108 Akmoneia: MAMA XI 100. Eumeneia: Ramsay 1906: 336, no. 15, line 24. Amorion: Waelkens 1986: 
211, no. 527. 
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Most Anatolian instances of the name are concentrated in a zone which by now will 
be very familiar to readers, extending from Pisidia in the south-west, through Isauria 
to Lykaonia and Phrygia Paroreios in the north-east. In the north, there is a distinct 
concentration around Laodikeia Katakekaumene and the plains to the north and west 
(9 instances).!°° The name may have been current in the region at a much earlier date: 
one of the Seleucid military katoikoi at nearby Toriaion in the early second century BC 
carried the name Oo£otnc.!? The name is also attested at Ikonion and nearby Sızma (4 
examples);!!! at Savatra in eastern Lykaonia (2 examples);!!2 and in southern Lykaonia, 
in the areas of modern Dorla (Aydo£mus, perhaps ancient Isauropolis), Losta (Akarkóy, 
near ancient Posala), and ancient Laranda (9 examples).!'? 

Further to the south, the name was also widespread in ancient Isauria: there are seven 
instances of the name attested at Nea Isaura alone,!!^ with further examples at Artanada, 
Isaura Palaia, and Thouththourbia.!!5 In eastern Pisidia, the name is attested among the 
Gorgoromeis, near Mistea, and at Pappa-Tiberiopolis.!! The name was, by contrast, 
distinctly rare in northern and central Pisidia: I can find only stray examples from Pi- 
sidian Antiocheia and Adada.!!" On the south coast, the name is attested twelve times 
in Lykia, only once in Pamphylia, and in Kilikia only at the small town of Hamaxia.!!? 

Against this background, two local concentrations of the name Ogéoty¢ in south- 
ern Asia Minor stand out very sharply. The name was extremely common at Kibyra 
(nineteen individuals), and is attested elsewhere in the Kabalis, with three examples 


109 Laodikeia and vicinity: (1) MAMA I 128 (Kadınhanı); (2) MAMA I 175 (Kadınhanı: Ogeotiva); 
(3) SGO III 14/06/18 (Kadınhanı: Ogeotivog); (4) MAMA I 221 (SEG 34, 1361: Osmancık); (5) 
MAMA VII 57 (Kındıras); (6) 1.Sultan Dağı 305 (Ilgın, ancient Lageina: Ogeotetva); (7) MAMA 
I 301 (SGO III 14/05/01: Atlantı); (8) SEG 6, 285 (Cesmelisebil, ancient Gdanmaa); (9) Anderson 
1898: 119, no. 64 (Asaßıcifil: Ogeotiva). 

110 SEG 47, 1745, line 50. 

111 Ikonion: (1) J.Konya 1; (2) I.Konya 176 (unknown provenance). Sızma: (3) SEG 6, 392. Bagrikurt: 
(4) MAMA I 93a. 

112 (1) Callander 1906: 161, no. 17; (2) MAMA VIII 226. 

113 Area of Dorla/Aydogmus: (1) Sterrett 1888b: 38-9, no. 53 (Yukari Kocas); (2) SEG 6, 515 (Alisa 
[Yenimescit]); (3-4) KILyk 195-6, nos. 316 (Ogeotiavös) and 317 (Alkaran [Yenisu]). Area of 
Losta (Akarkóy): (5) KILyk 46, no. 43 (Losta); (6-8) SEG 42, 1276, 1278 (Ogeotelvng), 1279 (all 
Muratdede, south of Losta). Laranda: (9) SEG 42, 1272. 

114 Nea Isaura: (1) Sterrett 1888b: 118, no. 195; (2) IGR III 291 (Oosoteivo); (3) Swoboda, Keil and 
Knoll 1935: 73, no. 148; (4) ib., 77, no. 162; (5) ib., 86, no. 224; (6) ib., 92, no. 259; (7) SEG 1,472 
(SGO III 14/13/04: Ogeoteiva). 

115 Artanada: (1) SEG 6, 782 (Dulgurler). Isaura Palaia: (2) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 65—6, 
no. 135 (Siristat). Thouththourbia: (3-4) Bean and Mitford 1970: 141—2, no. 139 (Oduncu Kalesi: 
Ooéotnc and Ogeoteivos). 

116 Gorgoromeis: (1) Sterrett 1888b: 139, no. 239 (Alicergi); (2) SEG 6, 542 (Akkise). Area of Mistea: 
(3) Sterrett 1888b: 186, no. 307 (near Karahisar); (4) Swoboda, Keil and Knoll 1935: 20, no. 28 
(Çavuş). Pappa-Tiberipolis: (5) Cronin 1902: 103, no. 8 (Yunuslar: Ogeotivo). 

117 Antiocheia: Hardie 1912: 127, no. 11 (Ooeoteivo). Adada: IGR III 374 (two men). 

118 LGPN V.B, s.v. 
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from the territory of Balboura, two at Boubon, and one at Olbasa.!!? It was, if anything, 
even more popular at Pisidian Termessos, where we know of no fewer than thirty-five 
bearers of the names Ogéotys, Opeotiavög/-N, Ooeotiwv, and Ogeotiac; the name 
is also once attested at the neighbouring city of Isinda.!2° 

In general, then, the distribution of the name Ooéotng in inner Anatolia turns out 
to be promisingly ‘lumpy’, with heavy concentrations in Phrygia Paroreios, southern 
Lykaonia and Isauria, and at Kibyra and Termessos. At least some aspects of this geo- 
graphic distribution are best explained in relation to local mythology.!*! Euripides’ 
Iphigeneia Among the Tauroi is the best-known ancient account of a very fertile Greek 
mythological narrative, which involved the theft by Orestes, Pylades and Iphigeneia 
of a cult-statue of Artemis Tauropolos from its original home in Tauris (in the modern 
Crimea). In some versions of the story, Orestes and his companions were pursued in 
their flight by Thoas, the king of the Tauroi. The final resting-place of this statue was 
disputed: it was claimed by Sparta, Athens, Philadelpheia in Lydia, and numerous other 
cities of the Greek East.!?? 

This 'travelling myth' is without doubt the best explanation for the clustering of 
instances of the name Ogéotn¢ at Termessos. As Johannes Nollé has pointed out, one 
of the major cults of Termessos was that of Artemis Tauropolos. Suggestively, along- 
side the name Oe&orng, the heroic personal name Oóazg (the name of the king of the 
Tauroi) was also exceptionally common at Termessos (more than sixty occurrences).!?? 
It therefore seems highly likely that Termessian instances of the name Ooéotng reflect 
a local foundation-myth involving the legendary Orestes. 

Something like this almost certainly explains the prominence of the name Oo£otnc 
at Kibyra and in the Kabalis. It is true that there is (so far as I know) no direct evidence 
of an Orestes-myth or a cult of Artemis Tauropolos in the region. However, as at Termes- 
sos, the name Oóazc was extremely common in the Kibyratis and Kabalis.'?^ Still more 
tellingly, the very rare name IIvAÓóng was also current at Kibyra (five examples).!*° 


119 Kibyra: /.Kibyra, Index, s.v. Territory of Balboura: (1) SEG 26, 1414 (Cıvgalar); (2) SEG 48, 1564 
(Söğüt); (3) IGR III 480 (Kozaßacı). Boubon: (4-5) /.Boubon 23 and 72. Olbasa: (6) I.BurdurMus 76. 

120 TAM III 1, Index, s.v. (25 individuals); also SEG 44, 1118, 1136; SEG 52, 1400 (Ogeotiavöc: 
the same man in SEG 57, 1463 and 1465); SEG 57, 1498, 1514, 1532 (Ogeotiwv), 1543, 1579 
(Ogeotiavög), 1590, 1610, Isinda: French 1994: 64, no. 6 (Oosouavóc). 

121 A study of the name Ooéotr in Asia Minor was promised by Robert 1963: 376 n.3, 546; cf. BE 
1959, 453. 

122 Burrell 2005; Nollé 2005: 73-83; E. Hall 2013: 135-57. 

123 Nollé 2009. Note that his tabulation of instances of the name OG óag at Termessos (p.286) omits SEG 
41, 1273; SEG 44, 1123; SEG 577, 1470, 1474, 1497, 1581, 1586, 1591. 

124 I.Kibyra, Index, s. v.; [.Boubon 33, 40, 72 (with misleading remarks on the name at p.105); Coulton 
2012: 143 (Balboura). 

125 I.Kibyra 319—320, 322, 371, 385. The name seems otherwise to be unattested in Pisidia, Lykia, or 
Isauria; very few examples are listed in LGPN V.A and V.B (nine instances in Karia, four in Lydia, 
one each in Aiolis, Pontos, the Troad and Kilikia). In Lykaonia, I can find only a single example, at 
Ikonion (Sterrett 18882: 201, no. 212). For Kappadokian Komana, see further below. 
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This alone suffices to prove that we ought to look to a context of mythological origins 
to account for Kibyran instances of the name Ogp&orng. 

Although, as with Kibyra, I know of no explicit evidence for mythological links 
between Orestes and the cities of Lykaonia, Isauria or Phrygia Paroreios, the con- 
centrations of the name Ooé£otng in those regions should probably be explained on 
similar lines. Elsewhere on the inner Anatolian plateau, Orestes was recognised as the 
mythological founder of two Kappadokian cities, Tyana and Komana, both of which 
show traces of this legendary history in their local onomastic repertoire. Arrian claims 
that Kappadokian Tyana was originally named Thoana, after the Taurian king Thoas, 
who died there of illness in his pursuit of Orestes and Pylades; the cult of a (probably 
historical) martyr by the name of Ooéotng is attested at late antique Tyana.!° As for 
Komana, the historian Procopius (in part following Strabo) tells us that the city's name 
“Golden Komana’ (N xovof| Kópava) refers to the golden lock of hair (xópm) which 
Orestes cut and dedicated there to mark his recovery from illness. He goes on to claim 
that Orestes founded temples at Komana to the Taurian Artemis and to Iphigeneia, 
“which the Christians have made into sanctuaries for themselves, without the slightest 
changes to their physical structures’.!?7 It is therefore very satisfying to find the rare 
name IIvAdöng twice attested in the epigraphy of Komana: these surely reflect the civic 
foundation-myth recounted by Strabo and Procopius.!?? 


5. Conclusion 


The Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods saw a large-scale decline of indigenous 
anthroponyms in favour of Greek and Italian personal names across the entire Ana- 
tolian peninsula. The ‘onomastic Hellenization' of Anatolia was a vast and complex 
phenomenon, part of a much wider cultural transformation of the non-Greek cultures 
of the peninsula during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. We still know far too little 
about the pace and rhythms of onomastic change in particular regions of Anatolia.!?? 
Which cultural groups were 'early adopters' of Greek names and why? Why did some 
regions see a much wider uptake of Roman names than others? Did onomastic change 
map closely onto institutional change (the 'polis-ification' of Anatolian communities), 
and if not, why not? 

All of these are questions for the future. One thing which I hope has emerged from 
this paper is the broad variety of reasons why even a single small class of Greek names 
(‘heronyms’) came to be adopted by the non-Greek peoples of Roman Anatolia. Cer- 
tainly, on a rather crude level, all the heronyms discussed in this paper are prima facie 


126 Arr. Peripl. M. Eux. 6.4 (Tyana II, Test. 28). The martyr Orestes: Tyana II, Test. 74—6; Van Dam 
2003: 84—92; Walter 2003: 219-21. 

127 Procop. Bell. 1.17.13—20; cf. Strabo 12.2.3. 

128 Harper 1968: 116—18, no. 5, 17 (SGO III 13/05/01); Harper 1972: 228, no. 5, 66. 

129 For a model exposition of some of the problems involved, see Brixhe 2013 (Phrygia). 
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examples of ‘Hellenization’: the inhabitants of Lykia, Pisidia, Isauria and Lykaonia all 
chose names which proclaim a Greek cultural identity, of a kind. Yet this generaliza- 
tion conceals a very wide variety of individual motives. In some cases, the choice of a 
Greek heronym reflected local civic pride (IIvàáðng at Komana) or cultic adherence 
(Kóotoo at Kibyra); in others, an individual urge to show off one’s Hellenic paideia 
(Aiac at Laodikeia); in others again, the desire to retain traditional non-Greek naming 
practices, albeit in a lightly Hellenized form (AoQupévyg in the Axylon). 

One particular cluster of motives perhaps deserves to be highlighted by way of 
conclusion. In 1963, V. S. Naipaul gave a merciless sketch of an emerging class of 
middle-class Indian business executives, the ‘Calcutta box-wallah’.'*° At first sight, 
men of this class were highly Anglicized in education, culture, language and onomastics. 


"The Calcutta box-wallah comes of a good family, ICS, Army or big business; he 
might even have princely connections. He has been educated at an Indian or English 
public school and at one of the two English universities, whose accent, through all 
the encirculing hazards of Indian intonation, he rigidly maintains. When he joins 
his firm his first name is changed. The Indian name of Anand, for example, might 
become Andy; Dhandeva will become Danny, Firdaus Freddy, Jamshed Jimmy. 
Where the Indian name cannot be adapted, the box-wallah will most usually be 
known as Bunty.' 


Yet, as Naipaul hints, this apparent cultural ‘Anglicization’ was not quite as simple as 
appears at first sight. For upwardly-mobile members of the 1960s Indian middle class, 
the point of being known as ‘Andy’ or ‘Danny’ was not so much to become English, as 
to distinguish oneself from other Indians. For such men, Naipaul argues, “Westerniza- 
tion was not the issue'. Rather, the purpose of adopting Western cultural traits was to 
reinforce an emergent class-distinction within Indian society. 

One wonders whether something similar might have been true of the adoption of 
Greek heronyms in Roman Anatolia. The case of the names TrjAépoooc and Biávogo at 
Anaboura is particularly telling (3.1 and 3.2 above). The adoption of these two names 
by a single elite family in the late first century AD was undoubtedly an example of ‘ono- 
mastic Hellenization'. The new names that the family chose to adopt were not hybrid, 
creole, or ‘Greco-Pisidian’: they were straightforwardly Greek, even hyperbolically so. 

However, that is not to say that the family was trying to project an exclusively Greek 
cultural identity, any more than Naipaul's Freddy and Jimmy were seeking to present 
themselves as English. Rather, the choice of learned, ‘Homeric’ personal names should 
perhaps be seen as an attempt to mark out a local status-distinction. Onomastic Hel- 
lenization — and in particular, the use of rare and old-fashioned Greek heronyms — was 
a way for this aspiring elite family to indicate to their neighbours and peers that they 
were a cut above the ordinary Pisidians of Anaboura. The chief driver of onomastic 


130 ‘Jamshed into Jimmy’, New Statesman, January 25, 1963, reprinted in The Overcrowded Barracoon 
(1972). For a more recent (and rather more nuanced) reflection on the Anglicization of Indian ono- 
mastics, see Bharati Mukherjee’s Jasmine (1989). 
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change, at least in this particular case, was most probably the internal status politics of 
early Imperial Anaboura, even if the particular direction of change was determined by 
the wider prestige of Greek culture in the eastern Roman Empire as a whole. 
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